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Should Truman’s Greek and 
Turkish Policy Be Adopted? 


Mr. Jounson: Next Tuesday afternoon, at three o’clock, 
the United States Senate will vote on President Truman’s pro- 
posal to provide, under the supervision of American military- 
civilian personnel, four hundred million dollars for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. President Truman has said that this is a 
serious course upon which we embark. 

In view of the momentous importance of the Truman pro- 
posals, today we depart from the traditional Rounp TaBLe to 
interview four United States senators on the question of whether 
President Truman’s Greek and Turkish policy should be adopted. 
First, let me turn to Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts. 
Senator Saltonstall, will the Truman Greek and Turkish policy 
lead to war with Russia? 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL: My answer is, ““No.’’ I believe that 


‘there will be less chance of a third world war by making 


these loans, to be administered by American relief and military 
experts, than by a do-nothing policy toward Greece and Turkey 


-in this difficult period. Call this a calculated risk, if you will. I 
_would rather take that risk and hope that this loan will help stop 


further Communist expansion. I would rather lend a helping 
hand than to have a freedom-loving citizen of Athens or of 
Ankara feel that there is no further hope for assistance from the 
greatest exponent of democracy, the United States of America. 


Mr. Jounson: Is there any alternative to the Truman pro- 


: posal? 
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SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I think not in view of the whole world _ 
situation today. I shall vote “aye” when my name is called next — 
Tuesday afternoon on this Greek-Turkish aid bill, because I feel 
that it is the only conceivable course which we can take in the 
Senate if we are to maintain the prestige of our great country in 
the eyes of the world. The President has asked us to support this 
loan of four hundred million dollars. If we do not, many people 
abroad who do not fully understand our system of government 
would look upon our failure as a repudiation of the President 
of the United States. American prestige abroad means more 
security and safety at home; this is to me a compelling reason. 


Mr. Jounson: What do you think will happen if the Truman 
policy is not adopted? 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL: If Greece and Turkey are left to fall 
to possible aggressive action at this time, I am fearful of what 
will become of Italy, France, and other nations to the west. Why 
will the tide roll not to the Atlantic Ocean? It is always easier to 
buck the tide before it gets -rolling than to let it get its full 
strength and then try to push it back. 


Mr. Jounson: Is this a new departure in our foreign policy, 
Senator Saltonstall? Could it be called an extension of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to eastern Europe? . 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I do not think that it is a new 
foreign policy. I would rather look upon it simply as an exten- 
sion of the aid which we have extended to foreign countries in 
distress, both during and since this war. 

The Monroe Doctrine, one hundred and twenty-four years 
ago, served notice on the world that we did not want other coun- 
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nouncement, and the present proposal for aid to Greece and 
Turkey, are based on the same aim—security and peace for the 
United States. After all, our security and peace should be the 
basis for any practical American foreign policy. I do not see this 
proposal as an extension of the Monroe Doctrine. 

After World War I, we were not positive enough. We took no 
position. We remained in the United States, and, twenty years 
later, we had to send our boys into a far more terrible war. This 
time, as I see it, we are trying to correct that mistake. 


‘ 


Mr. Jounson: But, Senator Saltonstall, does this proposal 
not by-pass the United Nations? 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Is it common sense, I respectfully ask 
you, to think that the United Nations, which has been function- 
ing only fifteen months—a child, if you will, in international af- 
fairs—can undertake this responsibility on such short notice? In 
my opinion there is no quicker way to kill off the United Na- 
tions than to give it, as one of its first jobs, an undertaking 
which it is not prepared to handle. 

I have faith in that body; I want to make it succeed. I want to 
make it an organization which will help us and all other nations 


to keep the peace of the world. As one who has that feeling, I 


think that our present action is strengthening, not weakening, 
the United Nations. If we did ask the United Nations to under- 


‘take this responsibility, it would be up to the Uhited States to 


carry the load. If we have to carry the load anyway, let us do it 
and let us take the bull by the horns. 


R. Jounson: Are there any limits to the Truman proposal? 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL: My answer is, “Yes, there are limits 
to the proposal.” It is argued that if we make this loan to Greece 
and Turkey, what will be our future obligations in other coun- 
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tries? I cannot believe that if we make this grant to Greece and 
Turkey, we will be committing ourselves to any further United 
States’ aid programs by force of precedent. I am convinced that 
we must look upon any future requests on their own individual 
merits and in the light of the circumstances under which we are 
asked to undertake another aid program. 


Mr. Jounson: Let me ask just one final question, Senator 
Saltonstall. What is the decisive factor in making you say that 
the American people should support these loans to Greece and 
to Turkey? 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I repeat that this whole question of 
assistance to countries abroad must always be decided upon 
what will best give us, in the United States, peace and security. 
We must never forget that the United States is today the 
strongest nation on the face of the earth. As such it, has new 
responsibilities in a world which has grown steadily smaller. Does 
that not mean to you that if we want peace and security in this 
country, we must do our part in taking a forthright position to 
help solve a problem, even if it is four thousand miles away from 
our homeland and fairly near the borders of the second most 
powerful nation in the world? 


Mr. Jounson: To find out what it is like there, four thousand 
miles away, near the borders of the second most powerful na- 
tion, I turn now to Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, who has 
just returned this week from a flying trip to Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Palestine. Senator Brewster, what was your most 
important impression in Greece? 


SENATOR Brewster: That the situation was extremely criti- 
cal and that Communist infiltration from the north would un- 
doubtedly take over Greece in a short time if we did not do 
something to help out. 
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BUFFER STATES BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND THE WEST 


~~. Strategically located across a principal water route to Russia, Greece and 
Turkey will be first beneficiaries of the Truman Doctrine. The map above indi- 
cates four centers of diplomatic attention in this troubled area: (7) Greece, 
where the government is warring against Leftists allegedly backed by Greece’s 
Communist-dominated northern neighbors; (2) the Dardanelles, which Russia 
seeks to control jointly with Turkey; (3) Ankara, seat of the Turkish govern- 

ment, which is subjected to unremitting Soviet pressures; and (¢) Kars and 
Ardahan, where Turkey keeps numerous troops to meet any potential Russian 
threat (reprinted by special permission of the New York Times, April 20, 1947, 
Sec, 10, p. SE). 


The thing which impressed us most, I think, in relation to the 
Greek government was the absence of the police-state attitude 
_of mind which many have felt was prevalent. As we saw Com- 
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‘munist papers published in Athens while we were there, daily 
criticizing the United States and Mr. Truman and praising Mr. 
Stalin to the skies, that impressed us as indicating that Com- 
‘munist activity is unsuppressed. 


Mr. Jounson: Should the loan to Greece be made without 
any reservations or supervision? For instance, the London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times recently wrote that the Eng- 
lish loan to Greece was misused to buy luxury goods. 


SENATOR BREWSTER: The Greeks are entirely willing to ac- 
cept the most careful supervision; and I believe that the Ad- 
ministration must be extremely careful in how this is handled, 
in justice both to ourselves and to the Greeks. I feel sure that 
there will be no difficulty, so far as the Greeks are concerned, in 
such careful supervision. Both the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Misister, with whom we talked, emphasized that; and 
the King and Queen, by whom we were received, also empha- 
sized their very great desire to collaborate. 


Mr. Jounson: Then, how does the Turkish question vay 
trom the Greek one? 


SENATOR Brewster: In Turkey we find quite a different 
situation, as that country is in a sound economic position. They 
have been able, so far, to support their troops. The soldiers, 
many of whom we saw at Ankara and Istambul, are a virile, 
vigorous, rugged lot, ready to fight; and, if anything should hap- 
pen, there is no question but that Turkey would fight at the 
drop of a hat. 

Meanwhile, however, their economic position is deteriorating 
as a result of maintaining seven hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers out of an eighteen million population. Thus, they do 
need some aid. 
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_ Mk. Jounson: What, to your mind, Senator Brewster, is the 


basic idea behind these Truman proposals? 


SENATOR Brewster: I am not going to say what is behind the 
President or others in their support, but, from my standpoint, I 
am supporting them simply to buy time and to give the Presi- 
dent the benefit of the doubt that this situation had to be pre- 
cipitated into our lap. So we must have time, as I see it, to study 
the situation. 

Since we conducted the last campaign on the theory of being 
a little tougher with communism, I am a little embarrassed, 
when the President gets tough the first time, to pull the rug from 
under his feet. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, you Republicans feel that from 
your campaign you are committed to a strong policy toward the 
Soviet Union? 


SENATOR BREWSTER: That seems to me to have been the 
theme of our campaign. 


Mr. Jounson: Is such aid to Greece, in your opinion, a just or 
peaceful act? Or will it lead to war with Russia? 


SENATOR Brewster: I see no reason why it should lead to 
any difficulty unless Russia is planning to take over Greece. 
Otherwise, there is no reason why we should not give aid to 
Greece. No one suggests that Greece is planning aggressive 

- action against its neighbors or against Russia. And if Russia is 
_entirely innocent in her intentions, she has no reason for offense. 
I see no reason why this should lead to difficulty. 


Mr. Jounson: You, then, see no parallel involved in this 
situation to that of Russia’s moving into the Western Hemisphere 
—her feeling being similar to ours toward moving into Greece? 


SENATOR Brewster: Not when we are not planning to send 
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troops. We are simply sending military advisers at the request 
of the government to assist them in training. But if there is, at 
any time, any suggestion that the Greeks are planning aggressive 
action against their neighbors, certainly United States aid 
would be withdrawn. The United States, by freeing the Philip- 
pines, has shown its lack of any imperialist intentions and its 
desire for liberty for all peoples. 


Mr. Jounson: Are the Truman proposals the first step toward 
world-wide commitments everywhere? 


SENATOR BrewsTER: Not so far as 1 am concerned. I am from 
Missouri! 


Mr. Jounson: Very good! 


SenaTOR Brewster: And I propose to watch this thing most 
carefully; and in the next few months—during the time which 
we are thus buying—we will see Soviet intentions further unfold. 


We will have an opportunity to watch the Greek government, | 


and we shall learn a very great deal from month to month. And 
by that we may be able to make up our minds with each situa- 
tion as it arises. 


Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Senator Brewster. 
And now I turn to Senator Johnson of Colorado. In your 
opinion, what kind of policy is President Truman proposing? 


SENATOR Jounson: In the Ides of March, 1947, President 
Truman appeared before a joint session of Congress and in a 
tense atmosphere solemnly pronounced a “‘new and dynamic” 
foreign policy. Senators and congressmen received it in gloomy 
silence. They sensed in it a declaration of a future war with 
Russia. 

The President suggested his right and duty to intervene in any 
country, anywhere, in which there was civil strife or outside 
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pressure. In the Monroe Doctrine we denied such a right in the 

Western Hemisphere to all European powers. In other words, we 
_ now assert that the United States is a privileged power. If inter- 
vention everywhere becomes our foreign policy, as advocated 
by the President, the comity of nations which is based on equal 
justice must insist that other powers exercise the identical rights 
and privileges we claim for ourselves. The Monroe Doctrine 
obviously is inconsistent with this new policy of American ag- 
gression and should fall, but the State Department pledges to 
strengthen it instead. The inconsistency of such a position is 
pointedly significant. 

The Truman doctrine is a demand on our part for freedom 
from all international restraints. It is a policy of international 
anarchy. Under this preposterous theory, we assume the re- 
sponsibility of policing the world all by ourselves and denying 
such a right to all other powers. 


Mr. Jounson: Is our only alternative either a do-nothing 
policy or the adoption of the Truman proposals? 


SENATOR Jounson: No, no, indeed. Either a do-nothing policy 
or the Truman policy is equally bad. Fortunately there is a 
middle-of-the-road course which is not a contradiction to all our 
vaunted ideals or our postwar objectives of world peace. My 
suggestion is that we follow such a course and not become inter- 
national anarchists as is here proposed. 

Admittedly, unrest and discord prevail over much of Europe 

and Asia. Hunger and misery, the aftermath of war, is wide- 
spread and severe. Communism, the symptom of distress, is 
spreading. Prompt and effective action is imperative. Senators 
who regret that the President suggested such a radical departure 
from our traditional policy of nonintervention say that, if we do 
not back the President, we will give the green light to Russian 
expansionistic tendencies and thereby dash to earth all hopes of 
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independence of the peoples who are resisting Russia. Greece 
must have food, and we should provide it—but at a price. And 
that price should be a restoration of democracy. Immediate 
amnesty for political prisoners should be declared; and a free and 
popular election held to select a representative government. A 
constructive program of restoration of manufacturing and trans- 
portation should follow. No guns, no soldiers—just economic aid, 
wisely administered, which will help the Greeks help themselves, 
is all that is required. The Truman policy of military interven- 
tion in the civil war raging in Greece must fail, just as Britain’s 
policy of violence failed. 


Mr. Jounson: Will Truman’s program succeed in checking 
communism in Greece? 


SENATOR JOHNSON: There the answer is a very positive “No.” 
Greece is torn by civil war and revolution. Her production is far 
below consumptive needs. Her government is despotic and un- 
acceptable to the rank and file of her people. Her transportation 
system has collapsed. Disease and malnutrition take their daily 
toll. Wild and uncontrolled inflation makes it impossible for a 
worker to support his family. British troops, despised and 
humiliated by their failure to put down a people’s rebellion, are 
getting out. German collaborators hold high offices and serve in 
the King’s army. Political prisoners are starved and tortured. 

The Truman policy advocates the status quo for Greece— 
Britain tried to do it. We will fail, also. 


Mr. Jounson: In your view, Senator Johnson, what is the 
connection between Truman’s proposal and the interests of the 
British Empire in the Dardanelles area? 


SENATOR JoHNSON: They are identical. The United Nations 
should undertake at once a solution of the Dardanelles dispute, 
not a prolongation of the controversy. Britain does not want 
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Turkey to make any concessions to Russia; and now we under- 
write that vicious, narrow, selfish British policy of negation with 
respect to the Dardanelles. Turkey is in a century-old quarrel 
with Russia over the Dardanelles. So Mr. Truman would pay 
her tribute to encourage her to carry out Britain’s obsolete and 
insane scheme to stop Russia at the Turkish border. Purchasing 
our way into this ancient British-Turkish-Russian controversy 
is not statesmanship; it is international suicide. I have every 
reason to believe that Turkey and Russia would find a fair and 
friendly basis of cooperation if Britain and the United States 
would but maintain a hands-off policy. 

Winston Churchill gleefully boasts about the bill of goods he 
sold us at Fulton, Missouri, last year. The Truman doctrine 
implements the Churchill speech. 


Mr. Jounson: What about the relations between the United 
States and the United Nations as a result of this proposal? 


SENATOR JoHNSON: The sickening proposal before Congress to 
sidestep UN makes both the United States and the United Na- 
tions ridiculous. If we ignore her with impunity and go off ona 
tangent of our own, seeking our military security in Russia’s 
back yard, Russia should be able to do the same thing in the 
Western Hemisphere. How can the United Nations keep her 
from moving into Cuba, for instance? Cuba contributes as much 
to Russian security as Turkey contributes to our security. What 
a furor there would be if Russia moved into Cuba for Russian 
security! 

No, Americans, the United States is either our first line of de- 
fense, or it is nothing. We marched up the hill on the high road 
of security for all with high hopes and devout prayers, and we 
created the United Nations. There we pledged our enthusiastic 
support for collective security. Today we march back down the 
hill to travel a mud-deep, wreckage-strewn road of power poli- 
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tics and unilateral action. It is a wicked thing to destroy human- 
ity’s hope. We must not stab UN in the back. 


Mr. Jounson: Will our intervention in Turkey lead to war 
with Russia? 


SENATOR JOHNSON: Our vulgar display of the American flag 
in Turkey and our provocative threat to send a token army there 
must lead to war with Russia. It is a bold, brazen attempt to 
bolster Turkish resistance not to Communistic infiltration, Com- 
munistic pressure or coercion, but to cause her to repulse all ef- 
forts to resolve the Dardanelles controversy. 

How Russia will deal with our unfriendly challenge I do not 
know. She will know that one hundred million dollars can ac- 
complish very little, but she will also know that our interven- 
tion in Turkey constitutes a military alliance between the United . 
States and Turkey. 


Mr. Joxunson: To sum up, Senator Johnson, what would be 
your basic view on this entire question? 


SENATOR Jounson: I fear that the American people do not 
realize the terrifying implications of this reactionary adventure 
into power politics. They are being blinded by its supposedly 
humanitarian aspects. I warn them that this is a military pro- 
posal, pure and simple, and that relief for the hungry and dis- 
tressed is not the object. Greece and relief are only thrown in as 
a camouflage. The heart and soul of the Truman strategy is a 
military alliance with Turkey. 


Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Senator Johnson. 

And now I turn to Senator Smith of New Jersey. Senator 
Smith, do you think that the Truman proposals of aid to 
Greece and Turkey by-pass the United Nations? 


SENATOR SmiTH: When I first heard President Truman’s 
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address before the joint session of the Congress, I was disturbed 
by what I thought was a by-passing of the United Nations. A 
further study of the President’s message, however, and the 
events since, including the hearings before our Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which I am a member, and the amendments 
which we incorporated in the bill providing for aid, make it clear 
that not only have we not by-passed the United Nations but, on 
the contrary, we are taking the one step which is vitally neces- 
sary to help the United Nations to survive. 


Mr. Jounson: What is that? 


SENATOR SMITH: Let me review the picture. In the President’s 
address he says, “One of the primary objectives of the foreign 
policy of the United States is the creation of conditions in which 
we and other nations will be able to work out a way of life free 
from coercion.” 

If we examine the Preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations, we will see that the President’s program is a reaffirma- 
tion of the United Nations’ objective. Let me quote from the 
Charter: “We, the Peoples of the United Nations determined 
....to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights; in the 
dignity and worth of the human person; in the equal rights of 


“men and women and of nations large and small; and... . to 


promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom . .. . have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims.” 

When Senator Austin, the United States’ representative to 
the United Nations, addressed the Security Council on March 
28, he pointed out, first, that the Truman program is completely 
within the spirit of United Nations’ Charter and, second, that 
the program is temporary in purpose and will be discontinued 
when and if the United Nations Organization is prepared to ac- 
cept its responsibilities in the matter. 
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And let me add this final assurance. The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in reporting the bill to the Senate, specifically 
made the entire program subject to the control of the United 
Nations. Our amendment states: “If the Security Council finds 
(and with respect to which finding the United States waives the 
exercise of any veto) or the General Assembly finds that action 
taken or assistance furnished by the United Nations makes the 
continuance of such assistance unnecessary or undesirable... . 
the President is directed to withdraw any and all aid authorized 
herein.” 


Mr. Jounson: But, Senator Smith, Henry Wallace says that 
the Truman policy is sheer military imperialism by America. 


SENATOR SmituH: In telling the people of Europe that the 
United States is committed to a ruthless imperialism and war 
with the Soviet Union, Mr. Wallace completely misunderstands 
the spirit and purpose and, yes, the very soul of his country. He 
renders his own people a great disservice at a time when a united 
American front in the cause of world peace is so vitally neces- 
sary. He would deny to his country the positive, aggressive posi- 
tion of leadership which we must take if the United Nations is to 
live and to fulfil its destiny. 

The Truman program is an attempt to preserve the status 
quo in the world until Russia is ready to cooperate with the 
United Nations in handling these problems on a collective basis. 


Mr. Jounson: Are the Truman proposals of aid to Greece 
and Turkey a new doctrine, like the Monroe Doctrine? Do you 
think that it is a new policy? 


SENATOR SMITH: No. As has heretofore been stated, it is 
rather an extension of an existing policy. The expression“Tru- 
man doctrine” is not properly applicable to the present situation, 
nor is there a real analogy to the Monroe Doctrine. There is no 
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territorial doctrine involved, such as in the Monroe Doctrine, be- 
cause the problem is not localized. It may present itself in other 
parts of the world. The new policy is not negative, as the Monroe 
Doctrine was, but is rather a positive offensive for the cause of 
peace. 


Mr. Jounson: Should reservations be attached to the Tru- 
man proposals requiring more democratic governments in 
Greece and in Turkey as the condition of American aid? 


SENATOR SMITH: In my judgment we should not attach 
specific reservations of this kind. The United States should not 
intervene in the internal affairs of the Greek or Turkish people. 
In answer to this question the State Department said, ‘““What- 
ever we may do to assist Greece and Turkey, we propose 
scrupulously to respect the sovereignty of these countries with 
respect to the conduct of their internal as well as their external 
affairs.” 


Mr. Jounson: But, Senator Smith, what will Russia think of 
all this? Russia seems to believe that she has as great a right to 


‘the Dardanelles as we have to the Panama Canal. 


SENATOR SMITH: In my judgment there is a real difference be- 
tween the Dardanelles and the Panama Canal. For centuries the 


Dardanelles has been an international danger spot, affecting 


many countries, because it is the highway between Europe and 
Asia—and the crossroads of the North, South, East, and West. 
It has been the subject of international control since World 


~ War I, culminating in the Montreux Convention of July 20, 


1936. The American policy of aiding Turkey at the present time 
is not denying Russia an equitable adjustment of the Darda- 
nelles controversy. It is simply an indication that we propose to 
maintain the status quo in the Dardanelles until Russia is willing 
to cooperate with the United Nations in settling this problem. 
This Russia has: been unwilling to do so far. 
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Mr. Jounson: How would you sum up? What do you think is 
the real meaning of the Truman proposal? 


SENATOR SmiTu: As I studied this question and the testimony 
presented at the hearings of our Foreign Relations Committee, 
it is my judgment ,that we are simply giving a “stop, look, and 
listen” signal to Russia. From the time that the United Nations 
began to organize and to make the Charter an effective instru- 
ment for the peace of the world, we have been constantly ob- 
structed by the attitude of Russia. Russia has abused the so- 
called right of veto. She has opposed the effective organization 
of the Security Council; and in other ways she has prevented the 
fulfilment of the spirit and purpose of the Charter in helping 
the small nations of the world to rehabilitate themselves. There- 
fore, we are simply saying to Russia that this obstructionist 

‘policy has gone far enough; that we do not propose to let 
matters drift further; that we cannot permit an infiltration of 
communism and disintegrating influence into Europe and Asia 
through the back door while international collaboration is 
stalled. The whole policy is aimed to invite Russia to collaborate 
sincerely with the United Nations in the over-all program for 
world peace. 


Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Senators Saltonstall, Brewster, 
Johnson, and Smith, for discussing this important question of 
whether Truman’s policy toward Greece and Turkey should be 
adopted by the United States. 


’ 
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of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
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- Do you think that President Truman’s proposals for aid to Greece 
and Turkey mark a new departure in American foreign policy? 
What, in your opinion, should be America’s role in world reconstruc- 
tion? Should we send money and materials to needy countries? Upon 
what basis? Should we send military support? Should we support 
democratic governments? Do these proposals offer a “dynamic” 
policy for democracy? 


. Is the Truman policy “just and peaceful”? Will this policy, if 
adopted, amount to a declaration of war? Is it the only way to avoid 
war? Is it military imperialism? Does it force other nations to align 
either with Russia or with us? 


. What is the role of each individual citizen in the making of foreign 
policy? How can this country have a democratically directed foreign 
policy? Is American foreign policy based on the maintenance of the 
status quo? 


. Do you think that these proposals for American aid to Greece and 
» Turkey by-pass the United Nations? Do they constitute unilateral 
action which leaves other powers free to exercise the same right? Do 
we make these proposals for our own interests alone or for the 
security and peace of the world? If we do it for the general welfare, 
why do we act alone and only in Greece and Turkey? Or is it the 
intention to turn the responsibility to a world authority and 
strengthen UN? 


. Will the adoption of the Truman policy check communism in 
Greece? Will it succeed in stopping the spread of communism? Do 
we have a moral right to interfere in these countries? Does this policy 
offer an effective means to check communism? Should limits and 
conditions be attached to these proposals, if they are adopted, on 
how the money is to be spent? 


. What are the alternatives to the adoption of the Truman policy? 
What will happen if the Truman policy is not adopted? What is the 
moral position out of which the United States is making these pro- 
posals? Have we firmly established our intention to act on behalf of 
peace and justice everywhere? Or have we sought only to advance 
the military and political strength of the United States? Will the 
acts which follow this step prove our devotion to the general welfare 
of mankind? Discuss. 
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